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AN anthropologist finds that the human jaw has only 
dropped a quarter of an inch in a hundred years. But of 
course that was before the Budget was introduced. 

° ° 

Before leaving Moscow, Matsuoka had a two-hour 
conversation with STALIN. It 
was understood to be the 
most enigmatic silence the 
Japanese Foreign Minister 
had ever talked to. 

° ° 

MENDELSSOHN, a musician 
reminds us, suffered fre- 
quently from colds in the 
head. It was during one of 
these periods that he wrote 
his famous Sprig Sog. 


° ° 





“T always listen to radio 
comedians and revel in their jokes,” says a correspondent. 
Many people do. They have all the charm of the expected. 

° ° 
Bulgarian roads are very bumpy, we are told. That is 
why the FuEHRER has never made a spectacular entrance 
standing up in his car. 


° ° 


“A fossil of a bat, said to be 60 
million years old, is among the collec- 
tions at the Princeton University in 
New Jersey, says the B.U.P.” 

The Star. 
It- will be leased or lent to the 
M.C.C. 


fe) ° 


Herr Hitter has declared that 
Germans prefer to fight openly and 


face to face. He should tell that 
to the submarines. 





An anti-aircraft gunner has composed a song entitled 
“Hats Off to the A.R.P.” Efforts are being made, we 
understand, to set it to siren. 

° ° 

A Berlin paper says that in any case the Yugo-Slav 
signatories to the Axis Pact 
would probably not have 
honoured the agreement. 
That would make it unan- 
imous. 

° ° 

A barber has written a 
book which deals with the 
many different types of 
customers he has attended. 
We understand the volume is 
full of sparkling monologue. 


.°] ° 





“The FUEHRER is capable 
of many smart tricks,” writes 
a correspondent. But none smarter than the one in which 
he successfully throws his voice from Berlin to Rome. 


o o 


Small, rare snakes found in South America look very like 
bananas. 


We have nothing like them in this country— 
especially bananas. 


° ° 


“ Branded hosiery may be suspended 
for the period of the war.” 


The Times. 


It wouldn’t look so well if it 
weren’t. 


° °o 





A correspondent says he once 
travelled on the same liner with 
GOERING, and most of the passen- 
gers ignored the German leader. 
The stewards too gave him a wide 
berth. 
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“Are you sure this is Lord Woolton pie, Jennie?” 


significant thing about flats is the 

way people who live in them are 
always being called flat - dwellers. 
(Though not by their landlords, who 
call them tenants or even lessees, or 
by hall-porters, who call them things 
like 2a.) It is significant because no 
one ever talks about a house-dweller, 
and it rather proves what I have some- 
times thought, that living in a flat is 
different from living in a house. You 
have only to think of the difference 
between getting into a house and 
getting into a flat to see what I mean. 
People who want to get into a house 
ring a bell and the door opens. People 
who want to get into a flat have to put 
down anything they are carrying, take 


| THINK that perhaps the most 


Flats 


out a bunch of keys, fit into the lock 
first the right key, then the wrong key, 
then the right key again, turn the key, 
push the door open, keep it open with 
one foot, pick up anything they were 
carrying, get it inside the flat, shut the 
door, open it to take the key out and 
shut the door again. And then open it 
again for the laundry-box. 

From outside, a flat doesn’t look 
anything very exciting; or not from 
just outside, where you can only see 
the door. But from right outside, on 
the pavement, flats look very exciting 
indeed to the people who live in them; 
you can sometimes see these people 
standing outside and telling their 
friends that theirs is the one with the 
daffodils, and the two to the left of 


that. The point is, you see, that their 
windows look just like ordinary 
windows and, at the same time, not 
like ordinary windows at all. People 
who live in houses may find this 
difficult to understand, but any of 
them who have ever seen their own 
house from a train, or themselves 
unexpectedly in a restaurant mirror, 
will know what I mean. 

I should explain here that there are 
two distinct kinds of flats; one was a 
house once, the other wasn’t. The 
people in the first kind have to go 
downstairs to the main front door for 
their post; the people in the second 
have their own letter-boxes at the side 
of their own front doors. Thus either 
you can think, for as long as it takes to 
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get down the last bit of stairs, that all 
the letters on the mat are for you, or 
you can unlock your own letter-box 
and find your weekly bill. It has never 
been finally worked out which system 
is the more disappointing, but it is 
generally admitted that each has 
something over the other. 

Now for the inside of the flat. I 
shan’t be saying anything about the 
sort of flat with four bedrooms and a 
gong in the hall, because there is an 
idea in the public’s mind that these 
flats are not keeping to the rules. 
There are certain definite rules for the 
layout of a flat. One is that from inside 
the front door looks like all the other 
doors, so that a stranger to a flat may 
say ‘‘Well, good-bye” and walk into a 
cupboard. Another rule is that a flat 
should have a kitchen and a bathroom 
and anything up to two other rooms. 
Sometimes there is a little hall with 
hooks for coats and hats; but there is 
also a rule that three people, or less, 
visiting a flat should put their coats 
and hats in a corner of the floor of the 
room they are sitting in, and any 
number more than three should put 
theirs across the corner of the bath; 
and anyway, as there is never a light in 
the hall of a flat, because there is 
always one light-bulb less than there 
are fittings for bulbs, it is doubtful if 
any visitor knows about these hooks. 
I should explain why there is always 
one bulb too few; this is because one 
of the electric lights is a lamp on a flex, 
and if you try to step over a flex you 
are fairly certain to tread on it. You 
see, there is always a reason for every- 
thing, even in a flat. 

The furniture of a flat is normal, 
with certain modifications. One 
modification is that the arms of an 
armchair always look as if they have 
been more sat on than the seat. This 
is because they have—for you can 
get only one person on the seat of an 
armchair, but you can get four on the 
arms and one on the back if you give 
up the idea of using the seat. Again, 
the book-shelves are not quite like 
normal book-shelves; it is difficult to 
analyse the difference, but I think it 
boils down to the telephone being 
wedged in at the end of one shelf, and 
no two consecutive books being quite 
the same colour; I mean, you don’t 
get those long rows of brown books 
which are there simply because they 
have always been there. I suppose the 
reason for this is that nothing in a flat 
has always been there, though two 
things, at least, may seem as if they 
have—a printed postcard on the 
mantelpiece, addressed to whoever had 
the flat last and not worth doing any- 
thing about, and (on the day between 
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getting it back and putting it out to be 
fetched) the laundry-box I was telling 
you about. 

I ought to say something about 
mantelpieces in flats, because they are 
rather interesting. They look normal 
enough in themselves, unless you get 
them at a certain angle and notice that 
the surface is ringed with as many 
different sizes of rings as there are 
sizes of glasses in the kitchen; but it 
is the things you find on a mantelpiece 
which are so interesting. They can be 
classified as permanent, or things which 
are meant to be there; movable, or 
things which are not meant to be 
there; and hopeless, or things which are 
not meant to be anywhere. Thus, the 
permanent things on an average mantel- 
piece are four ash-trays (one full of 
gramophone needles, one holding half 
an electric light plug and a screw, and 
two empty), a little travelling-clock, a 
big tin alarm-clock and a pipe-cleaner 
twisted into the shape of a fox-terrier. 
The movable things are the printed 
postcard (this becomes permanent after 
six months, though), two or three 
paper-bound books and a cup and 
saucer; and the hopeless things are a 
little piece off a flower-pot and a red 
tiddlywink. And I should mention 
that there is another red tiddlywink 
wedged between the draining-board 
and the kitchen wall, and yet 
another down behind the bath. No 
flat-dweller can explain this; no flat- 
dweller has ever bought, or been given, 
any tiddlywinks at all, but these three 
tiddlywinks are always there. 

Flat-dwellers are, as you can imagine, 
always a little bothered about space. 
Like ordinary people, they start life 
with a brown trunk bound with strips 
of wood, and one or two suitcases. 
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The trunk they put somewhere down- 
stairs, but the suitcases they like 
to have about them; so they put 
them on the top shelf of the biggest 
cupboard, and I think it is this which 
accounts for there always being just as 
many extra things in a flat as would 
comfortably fill the top shelf of a big 
cupboard—their skating-boots, and 
their summer clothes if it is winter, or 
their winter clothes if it is summer; 
and that laundry-box I was telling you 
about. But on the whole, flat-dwellers 
are quite good about finding where 
things don’t show and putting them 
there. 

Flat-dwellers have grown a philo- 
sophy of their own, because they have 
feelings which other people don’t have. 
Sometimes they have a funny feeling 
as if the door-bell has rung, when it 
was really the bell next door; or as if 
they had just turned the bath on, 
when it was really the bath next door. 
Sometimes, when they have put 
everything in the flat on to the floor 
and are just going to put it all back 
again, they have a funny feeling as if 
they are going to burst; they feel as 
if they were the same size as the room, 
or rather, as if the room were the same 
size as they are. Finally, flat-dwellers 
rely instinctively on an element of 
mystery in the world around them. 
For one thing, even though nowadays 
most flat-dwellers know the people in 
the flat above them, they still think 
they can’t be ordinary people, walking 
about on the ceiling like that; and for 
another, all flat-dwellers have made a 
pact with themselves never to see who 
it is who unlocks the little door by their 
front door and empties their dustbin; 
but, every time they hear it happen, 
to be surprised out of their lives. 


Z0L0 

CLAIRVOYANT 3 
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FORTUNE TELLER 








“On Monday, the extent of your meat ration will be a welcome surprise, 
but cheese will again prove a disappointment.” 
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Lines to an Ambassador 


Written after reading three statements attributed to 
Mr. Matsuoka: 

(1) That “Japanese policy revolves continually round 
the Tripartite Pact.” 

(2) That “The friendship of Italy and Japan is deeply- 
rooted in history.” 

(3) That “Italy is reviving the ancient glories of the 
Roman Empire.” 


R. MATSUOKA !—riddle deep for solving! 
Tell me what you meant now in hard stern fact 
When you talked about your homeland’s policy 
revolving 
(Wonderful picture) round the Three-Power Pact: 
All night long has my bosom been debating, 
Mr. Matsuoka, you tantalizing elf! 
How can a thing keep constantly rotating 
Round three other things—one of them itself / 


Mr. Matsuoka—you pocketful of mystery! 
When you say the friendship of Italy and Japan 

Is rooted (like an oak-tree) in the origins of history 
Are you quite in earnest, you wild Peter Pan? 

Long before the Cyruses, long before Cambuscans, 
Long before the City on the Seven Hills was set, 

Did the Hairy Ainus trade with the Etruscans, 
Forming an alliance that has never languished yet? 


Mr. Matsuoka—you masterful enigma! 
Let it not be fancied that thus far away 
I here in motley should seem to put a stigma 
On the absolute sincerity of anything you say; 
Envoy of the sunrise! Constantly arriving, 
Constantly departing—when you reach your home 
Must you tell the people the Duce is reviving 
All the former glories of the majesty of Rome / 
Evoe. 
° ° 


Femme Fatale in Lambeth 


ON’T look round, Annie,” Mr. Pinkin said, as Miss 
Tillie Pinkin came into the living-room of 61, 


Cosham House, Lambeth, “but I think one of 


Walt Disney’s charicters is payin’ us a call—an’ I don’t 
mean Snow White.” 

“Wot a fam’ly!” Tillie said. “I spend ’alf an hour on a 
speshal five-minnit beauty-treatment, an’ all the praise I 
get is none at all. Still, some people think I look allurin’.” 

“Come to that,” Mr. Pinkin said, ‘some people buy shares 
in gold-mines that isn’t there.” 

Tillie turned to her mother. ‘‘It’s wonderful,” she said, 
“the way Pa c’n keep talkin’ wivout usin’ ’is intelligence. 
Still, the boys in the canteen ’ll appreciate me.” 

“T’m jus’ a marrid man,” Mr. Pinkin said sadly, “so I 
on’y know wot’s goin’ on in me own fam’ly by listenin’ to 
the neighbours, but I ’aven’t ’eard nothin’ about a canteen.” 

“Seven to nine, five nights a week,” Tillie said. ‘‘They 
say they want girls like me ’elpin’.” 


““So as the fellers’ll ’ave nothin’ to take their minds orf 


of eatin’, I s’pose,” said Mr. Pinkin. 
Tillie put her hat on. “You got my sympathy, Ma,” she 
said. “Still, you made y’r bed, so I s’pose you gotta lie on it.” 
“T don’t mind that,” said Mrs. Pinkin. “It’s ’avin’ all 


the cookin’ an’ washin’-up to do first as gets me down. Orf 


you go!” 
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Tillie returned soon after nine. “Oohoo!” she shouted 
from the hall. “I got a visiter. Is the room prisentable ?” 

“Well, y’r Ma’s “ere,” Mr. Pinkin said. 

Tillie came in. “One of the boys from the canteen,” she 
said. ‘“‘From Montreal. ’E’s Canadian,” she added. 

“You don’t say!” said Mr. Pinkin. 

“This is Ma an’ Pa,” Tillie said, as a handsome soldier 
stepped briskly into the room, “an’ this is Privit 
Onri—er—” 

“Goulet,” said the soldier. 

“Onri Gooley,” Tillie said. 

‘Pleased to meetcha,” said Mr. Pinkin. 

“Ditto,” said Mrs. Pinkin. “Do siddown, Mr. Gulley. 
Well, I s’pose it’s quite an adventure f’r you, comin’ to a 
city an’ all that. Were you a trapper?” 

“Well, no,” said Private Goulet, coughing discreetly; 
“trapping in Montreal is hardly what it was, I guess.” 

‘““Game priserves an’ all that,” Mr. Pinkin said airily. 

Private Goulet’s eyelids flickered almost imperceptibly. 
““Montreal’s getting to be quite a place,” he said. “Around 
three-quarters of a million citizens.” 

‘“Three-quar——!”’ Mr. Pinkin said. He turned to his wife. 
‘“Reely, Annie,” he said, ‘wot will Mr. Gooley think of 
you? Would you say ‘No’ to a glass of beer, Mr. Gooley ?”’ 

‘°E wouldn’t,” Tillie said, “but don’t let that stop you 
offerin’ ’im one.” 

Mr. Pinkin filled two glasses and handed one to Private 
Goulet. “Ah vo santy,” he said. 

“My, my!” said Private Goulet. “Vous parlez francais 
avec un accent magnifique, m’sieu.” 

““Somethin’ wrong wiv the beer?” Mrs. Pinkin asked. 

“*Er—oh, I'll tell you later,” Mr. Pinkin said. 

Someone knocked at the door. 

“Now ’oo can that be?” said Mr. Pinkin. 
thoughtful, and began to fill his pipe. 

Mrs. Pinkin stood up. ‘“’Ave you ’eard ’ow my ’usband’s 
alwers savin’ my life, Mr. Gulley?” she said. “ Yerse. 
"E knows if ever ’e answered that door 1’d drop down 
dead.” She went into the hall. A moment later she ran 
back. ‘It’s Sid Puckle,” she said. 

“Crumbs!” Tillie said. 

**Ullo, Tillie,” said Mr. Puckle as he walked into the 
room. “I got seven days’ leave. I ” He stopped short 
and eyed Private Goulet. “Oh,” he said, “understudy gets 
big chance, eh?” 

“Don’t be ridickalus!” Tillie shouted. ‘This is Privit 
Gooley from Montreal. I met ’im at the Allies’ Canteen.” 

“Glad to know you,” said Private Goulet. ‘‘ Much doing 
in the R.A.F.?” 

Mr. Puckle sighed. “Seems to ’ave bin a narsty raid on a 
*ome-station,” he said. 

“Y’r mouth’s big enough,” Tillie said, ‘so why talk froo 
the back of y’r neck? You mus’ excuse Sid, Mr. Gooley,” 
she continued. “’Avin’ a artistic temp’rament ’e nacherally 
can’t see things in their true colours.” 

Private Goulet smiled awkwardly. ‘“‘Guess I’d better 
toddle,” he said. ‘Thanks for a very pleasant time.” 

‘Mus’ you go?” Mrs. Pinkin said, handing him his cap. 

“’Fraid so,” he said. ‘‘Look me up any time you’re in 
Montreal, Tillie.” He went. 

“Can you beat it?” Tillie said. “’Itler unites the Empire, 
an’ then Sid Puckle ’as to start bein’ rude to Canada.” 

“You e’n talk,” Mr. Puckle said, “carryin’ on the minnit 
me back’s turned.” 

“Tf that’s carryin’ on,” Tillie said, ‘then I’m ’avin’ ’ectic 
affairs wiv ’alf a dozen bus-conductors too.” 

“Ar,” Mr. Puckle said, “I seen the pair of you. Sittin’ 
there, thinkin’ at each other.” 

“You men!” Tillie said. “You get the key to a girl’s 


He looked 
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said the Cobra... but at the bottom of his cold heart he was afraid.” 
The Jungle Book. 
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“Tt’s good to be on dry land again.” 


‘eart, an’ then you start thinkin’ she’s given dooplicates to 
ev’ryone. Any’ow, ’e’s leavin’ London in the mornin’.” 

“Then I ’ope you’ll turn over a noo leaf,” Mr. Puckle 
said. ‘‘No more canteen capers, I mean.” 

**Listen,” Tillie said. “This is Cosham ’ouse, not a ’arem. 
If I invite fellers ’ere f’r a breff of ’ome-life Ill trouble you 
not to make trouble,'see? C’n I ’elp it if they ’ang round 
me? I know where to draw the line.” 

“Maybe,” Mr. Puckle said, “but can you 
toe it?” 

“Put yr ’at on,” 
to the canteen now. 
it is.” 

Mr. Puckle accompanied Tillie to the canteen. He saw 
the tea-urns. He inspected the rock-cakes. He searched the 
face of every visitor for signs of depravity. Then, while 
Tillie discussed cress-sandwiches with a Miss Brittle, he 
wandered away to inspect the small library. 

“Well,” Tillie said, when she joined him later, “anyone 
sold you a packit of dope, or ’ave you bin watchin’ people 
cuttin’ people’s froats ?” 

“It seems okay,” Mr. Puckle conceded. 
vou didn’t ought to ask fellers ’ome.” 

“Listen, Sid,” Tillie said. “I don’t wear crinalines, an’ 
| don’t intend be’avin’ to match ’em. Lincoln’s freed the 
slaves, y’ know.” 

“Then if I call to-morrow 
there?” Mr. Puckle said. 

“Certniv!” Tillie said. 


make ’em 


Tillie said sharply. “I'll take you 
You c’n see f’r yerself ‘ow ‘armless 


“But I still say 


night I may find a feller 


“On prinsaple.” 


“Then I won’t be callin’,” Mr. Puckle said. 
away. 

The following evening Tillie came back from the canteen 
unaccompanied. Mr. Pinkin said he was sorry to see that 
her fatal fascination had faded so quickly. On the contrary, 
Tillie said, she had had so many offers that in common 
fairness she had said No to all. When she had come home 
alone on three consecutive nights, however, she began to 
look bewildered. 

On the fourth evening Mr. Puckle called before she had 
come home. “’As she bin entertainin’ the army?” he 
asked Mrs. Pinkin. 

“Not even a “Ome Guard,” Mrs. Pinkin said. 
she’s took your words to ’eart.” 

“Doubt it,” Mr. Puckle said. ‘‘’S matter of fac’, I gotta 
confession to make. I—er—I ’ad a minnit or two alone in 
the canteen lib’ary the other eyenin’, so I done like people 
say you should. I used books to kinda improve me position.” 

wh m listenin’,” Mrs. Pinkin said. 

“T "ope you ‘ll fergive me,” said Mr. Puckle, “but in 
ev'ry book an’ guide I c’d lay me ’ands on I wrote, ‘Steer 
clear of Tillie Pinkin, ’er Dad’s a perfick devil.’” 

“Oh, Sidderney,” Mrs. Pinkin said. “I’m s’prised at you, 
writin’ such a lyin’ false’ood. i 

“T know I didn’t oughta,” Mr. Puckle said, 
to ’ave worked. I’m very sorry, Mrs. P.” 

“T should think so too!” Mrs. Pinkin said. **‘Perfick 
devil’ indeed! Surely you’re old enough be now to know 
that none of us is perfick.” 


He walked 


“T reckon 


“but it seems 
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Jumble Sale 


“FE WONDER,” said my hostess—‘“‘T 
| wonder if you would pay three 
calls for me in the village.” 

“With pleasure. Do I carry soup to 
them?” 

“Oh no, thank you. They make 
their own soup out of tins. No; I want 
you, in your own tactful manner, to 
sound the village as to a Jumble Sale. 
We have not had a function since the 
lecture on “A Gas Attack and How to 
Meet It” last January. We feel that 
a Jumble Sale would bring a little 
brightness into the village. But I have 
to go very carefully. I must feel the 
pulse. And that is what I am asking 
you to do this afternoon.” 

“T willdomy best. Whoisthe first ?” 

“Miss Cholly, at St. Gudd’s, behind 
the ‘Seven Brewers.’ Tell her, will you, 
and the others too, that the Rector is 
away on diocesan business and that I 
am struggling with Mothers’ Union 
accounts. No, do not say struggling, 
say dealing with. Impress on all three 
that onlyimportant business prevented 
the Rector or myself from calling in 
person. Miss Cholly will be very 
agreeable. But there are two subjects 
on which she is extremely touchy: one 
is her brother Elijah, who drinks; the 
other is cockroaches. She has so many 
and has tried so hard to get rid of them. 
Mrs. Veen of ‘The Shrubberies’ saw 
Miss Cholly buying a little trap 
called ‘The Crushem’ in Salisbury 
last week. I hope it has lessened her 
cockroaches. But do not ask. Now 
about the Jumble Sale. Tell her 
we propose clothing stalls, shoes, 
boots, penny, and white elephants. 
On leaving, ask her as tactfully as you 
can. why she did not come to the 
Working Party last Thursday. But 
don’t stress it. Then to Mrs. Brompt’s 
at ‘Ye Littel Redde Barne.’ ‘The house 
with the tin dogs on the lawn. Mrs. 
Brompt also will be quite pleasant. 
Tell her about the Jumble Sale at once, 
and if she offers to take a stall, say how 
pleased we shall be. Tell her to choose 
between clothing, penny, shoes, and 
white elephants. Her brother is a 
baker. See if you can tactfully bring 
the conversation round to refreshments 
for the Jumble Sale. He gave us some 
rock cakes at the 1939 sale. Mention 
music. She plays the zither, and if you 
don’t mind the zither, she will play 
for you as long as you like. It is a good 
conversational opening. 

“On to Mrs. Bogle, at Number Three, 
The Gubbards. I am ina little dilemma 
about Mrs. Bogle. I was standing on 
the steps last evening and she passed I 
called out ‘Good evening, Mrs. Bogle,’ 
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but she did not even turn her head. 
As you say, it may have been a stiff 
neck, Do please find out what is the 
trouble. She cleans the church brass, 
and may throw it up at any moment. 
Tell her about the Jumble Sale directly 
you see her. Remind her of her splendid 
idea, at our sale in 1938, of hanging the 
jumble hats on a hat-stand. We could 
not get the Rectory hat-stand into the 
school-room, but that did not alter the 
excellence of the idea. Ask after her 
pelargoniums. Do not be dismayed by 
her abrupt manners. She has a heart of 
gold in arugged casket. No, nota casket 
yet—happily. Say areceptacle. There 
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is one subject on which it is not wise to 
speak to Mrs. Bogle. The Salisbury 
bus. She prepared a petition for the 
village to sign, asking for the Salisbury 
bus to pass her door. Unfortunately 
the village in a body refused to sign, 
except of course the Rector and myself. 
I shall be anxious to know her feeling 
about the Great Event. 

“Qn your way home, will you please 
call in at the post office? Buy me a 
book of stamps. Then say to the post- 
mistress in an ordinary quiet tone: 
‘Do you ever have a Jumble Sale in 
the village?’ No more, no less. And 
tell me what she replies.” 


| 
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“Would this be yours, Sir?” 
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Everlisting 


HE other night somebody thought it would be a 
good thing to compile lists. My list was as follows: 
(1) Shakespeare, (2) Tarzan, (3) Joe E. Brown, (4) 
Saffron Walden, (5) Sir Christopher Wren, (6) Shakespeare, 
(7) Canning’s knifegrinder, (8) Hitler, (9) Lobengula, (10) 
Madame Tabouis, (11) Scunthorpe, (12) Shakespeare. 
The list compiled by the man on my right, who happened 
to be a builder of woodworking machinery, was rather 
different. It ran (1) Shakespeare, (2) Mr. Middleton .. . 
(Oh, well, stop reading here. I did.) 


What books would you choose to be wrecked with on a 
desert island? This fascinating idea, which I had never 
heard of before, was suggested by a young woman to whom 
I was introduced a week or two ago. She gave me her list 
and I gave her my list, and I would quote them both here, 
only you can get just the same effect by making them up for 
yourself. 


Passing the time of day with my tobacconist recently I 
fell to discussing with him the question of what character in 
fiction one would choose as a companion on fire-watching 
duty. He plumped for Shakespeare before I could, and so 
to give the whole affair some semblance of interest I said I 
plumped for the Venerable Bede. We then had a long and 
absorbing discussion, since neither of us had any cigarettes. 
He had asked somebody for five thousand and I had asked 
him for only ten, but the result was the same. 


Over coffee yesterday our talk naturally turned to that 





“Splendid ! 


Splendid ! 
hang of it.” 


You’ve ALMOST got the 


perennial problem: What are the six best passages in 
English poetry? My own choice ran thus: 


(1) Scooble’s 
Be still, my soul, *tis only for a season, 
And there won’t be any matinées at that. 
Rhodomontadamus Mupp’s 
“You wouldn’t remember me,” I said to the waiter: 
“T’m the one that ordered first.” 
Butch’s 
Enislanded in Kyoto 
I pine for meat and patoto. 
(4) Spike’s 
I put it to the old man; 
The old man scratched his head: 
“The liberry itinery deteriates 
In Febyary,” he said. 
(5) Chick’s 
When I say school I passionately wish 
You not to think of fish, 
Or even painters in the National Gallery. 
(6) Shakespeare. 
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This was considered by the others a pretty good list, 
except that a well-known wharfinger in the company 
put forward a strong plea for Cleopatra. Pressed for an 
explanation, he said he had none: he just couldn’t help 
feeling that she ought to go in there somewhere. 


An ornithologist of my acquaintance has propounded a 
most interesting problem. It is this: Which six British 
birds, if they had not existed, would it have been most 
necessary to invent? I cannot remember his list, which is a 
break for you, but my own was: (1) Mealy redpoll, (2) 
Hollb6ll’s redpoll, (3) Greenland redpoll, (4) Lesser redpoll, 
(5) Hornemann’s redpoll, (6)... For the sixth place I 
hesitated for a long time between the Algerian red-necked 
nightjar and the smew, and when I finally decided (on 
Shakespeare) I found that the ornithologist had gone out to 
have a well-deserved hair-cut. On his return he told me 
that he and the barber had been having a most interesting 
talk about who were the twelve best-dressed men. He had 
forgotten the barber’s list, and I have forgotten his (luckily). 


Talking with a group of people watching some men fill a 
hole in the ground, I put to them this enthralling problem: 
Which are the six best letters of the alphabet? My own 
choice, rather unorthodox perhaps, was (1) A, (2) X, (3) J, 
(4) Z, (5) Q, (6) P. 

The man next to me, a chain and chisel mortiser, put Y 
first, and the man next to him plumped for Shakespeare. 


It occurred to me the other day to wonder what were the 
twelve musical compositions which, if they had been 
composed by other people, would be most likely to have 
been left out of the programme at a concert by any one of 
the six most opinionated conductors who, if they had 
composed them themselves, without being aware of it, 
would have been least inclined to... Tell me, have you 
at last lost interest in this formula, or have I written the 
last thirteen inches in vain? R.M. 
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Y Uncle Ben, who’s been 
To Bisk, Bhir, Biak— 
Been, and come back: 
To Tab, Tau, Tze and Tomsk, 
And home by Teneriffe: 
Who, brown as desert sand, 
Gaunt, staring, slow and stiff, 
Has chased the Unicorn 
And Hippogriff, 
Gave me a smooth, small, shining stone 
Called Kiph 


“Look’ee, now, Nevvy mine,” 
He told me—“ If 

You’d wish a wish, 

Just rub this smooth, small, shining stone ( 
Called Kiph!” Sen 


Hide it did I, 

In a safe secret spot; 
Slept, and the place 
In dreams forgot. 





One wish alone 
Now’s mine: Oh, if 
I could but find again 
That stone called Kiph ! 
W. DE LA M, 




















AED 
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“ That’s strange, Massingham: this time they’ve 
left the important documents and stolen the car!” 


An Assistant Master at War 


Further extracts from the papers of A. J. Wentworth, 2nd- 
Lieutenant, R.A., late Assistant Master at Burgrove 
Preparatory School for Boys, Wilminster. (Headmaster : 
The Rev. Gregory Saunders, M.A. 200 feet above sea-level. 
Music and Woodwork on special terms.) 


EDNESDAY, March 26th.—I fell over that coil of 
rubber tubing again this morning on my way back 


after inspecting the cookhouse and went straight 
off and reported it to the Adjutant. The thing is simply 
a death-trap where it is at present. He said “Get it 
moved, then. You’re Orderly Officer at this R.H.Q., 
aren't you?” 


I pointed out that I should hardly care to move a piece of 


equipment without his authority, but that if he gave that 
authority I would have it moved at once. 

“All right,” he said, ‘“‘go ahead and move it. And for 
goodness’ sake, Wentworth, don’t come and bother me 
about every trivial thing that crops up. I’m busy.” 

I thought this unfair. It is very difficult for a new officer 
to know just what he may or may not do without reference 
to higher authority. I determined to get things clear in my 
mind once for all. , 

“May I take it then, Sir,” I asked, “that in future I have 
authority to move such things as coils of tubing and so on 
without applying to you?” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” he said. 

“What about benches and tables /” 

“Do you want to move benches and tables, Wentworth ?” 

“No,” I said. “But the occasion might arise.” 

“Well, when it does arise, for the Lord’s sake move 
them!” 
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“On my own initiative ?” 

“On your own flat feet for all I care,” said the Adjutant. 
throwing down his pen. 

“Very good, Sir,” I said, keeping my temper, and saluted, 
not noticing a tray of papers which had very foolishly been 
placed on top of a filing-cabinet at my right elbow. It took 
me some little time to collect all the papers and replace 
them. Iam not a young man and quite unused to scrambling 
about under desks on all-fours. We left that kind of thing 
to the boys at Burgrove, I am thankful to say. But war is 
no respecter of persons; I quite realize that. 

It was this little contretemps, I think, that made me 
forget, until I was outside the door, that one point still 
remained to be settled, and I had therefore to re-enter in 
order to ask where I was to put the rubber tubing. 

To my mind the Adjutant’s reply was absolutely 
inexcusable. No doubt he is a busy man; we are all busy 
these days. But if I am prepared to take the trouble to ask 
him a civil question in order to ensure that I carry out my 
duties correctly, the least he can do is to give a civil answer. 
After all we are all in this war to help one another, are we not ? 
Without co-operation, as I tried to tell him, the whole 
system falls to the ground. Besides, he was the first to 
complain over that business of the cinders last week. 1 
remember his very words: ‘‘Next time you are thinking of 
having a lot of smouldering ashes emptied in the ammuni- 
tion store, just advise me about it beforehand, will you, 
Wentworth?” Very well. It was simply because of a 
natural anxiety to avoid any similar misunderstanding 
over the rubber tubing that 1 put my question. Surely | 
had a right to expect a reasonable reply ? 

I have half a mind to make a complaint. 

Thursday, March 27th.—Old Poole is back at the school, 
so I hear in a note from Rawlinson. Dear old chap. He left 
us in 1938 and has come back, I suppose, to take Colling- 
ridge’s place now the latter has gone into the Navy. | 
don’t know, I’m sure. Collingridge was our English master 
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“But there must be some complaint.” 
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and Poole taught only French—and not very much of that, 
I’m afraid—so I don’t see how it is going to work out. 
Probably they will share out Collingridge’s work between 
Parkinson and that new man Bishop. But then who is 
going to take IVs? It is all very muddling. 

I have been driven almost to distraction by that con- 
founded rubber tubing. I had it put in the miniature rifle 
range, which has been used as a dump for all kinds of 
unwanted bales and boxes ever since the war began; but 
apparently there is a plan to use the range for shooting, and 
somebody threw the tubing out again into the middle of the 
drill hall. There the Adjutant found it and made quite 
a scene, so I’m told; I wasn’t there to defend myself, 
q unfortunately. Why he should jump to the conclusion 
that I had put it there, goodness only knows. 

The Quartermaster refuses to have it in his store, and 
the boiler-house seems to be locked every time I try it, so 
I have ordered two men to push the infernal thing under 
one of the huts and cover it with cinders. There seems 
to be no other way out. Of course I only intend this to 
be a temporary measure. 


Friday, March 28th.—The question of the disposal of the 
rubber tubing is settled. Apparently the cookhouse fatigue 
men use it to wash down the cookhouse floor and so on, and 
it ought never to have been moved. No one told me this at 
the time of course or I might have been spared a great deal 
of worry and bother. So it is now back where it started, as 
I found out quite by accident this morning. I tripped over 
it, as a matter of fact, on my way back after inspecting the 
cookhouse. 

Another note from Rawlinson by the afternoon post to 
say that Poole’s trousers caught fire during the first period 
after “Break” yesterday. I must write for details, as I 
believe there is more in this than meets the eye. Poole was 
never quite enough of a disciplinarian, to my mind. 














o °o 
Berserk 


ADAM, it’s no use looking at me like that! 
Yes, I have bought a red carnation. 
So what, madam, so what ? 

Incidentally, old pie-face, this is a new hat, 
the very latest innovation, 
believe it or not. 
And in case you're interested and want to know 
what I am carrying in my hand, 
old nosey that you are! 
they ’re gramophone records, all of them low 
tunes played by a hot sweet band 
beating them, daddy, eight to a bar. 

Maybe you’ve got a perfect. right to stare. 
There’s a war on, and who’s got the money 
to spend on some fading finite thing ? 
But, by heaven, Madam! can’t you smell the air, 
the new-grown grass and the flowers and the honey ! 
Have you never heard of Spring ? 
Poor old sour-puss, have you forgotten Spring ? 

y 





° ° 


Purely Temporary 
“ HitLER TO PRiINcE KonoyE— 
I thank your Excellency for the congratulations sent me on the 
occasion of Jugoslavia’s adherence to the Tripartite pact. With 


you I am firmly convinced that thus a further important step has 
been made towards a just now order in Europe.”—Daily Paper. 
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I ’ear ole Jerry dropped a clutch 0’ bombs on the five-acre last night.” 


Barrack Room Ballade 


OT of my burnished brass, my painted pack, 
N My marking time, my turning to the right, 
My sloping arms, my not so sloping back— 
Not of these matters would my Muse indite; 
I boast not of my prowess in fierce fight, 
Nor that brief stripe which late my tunic wore . . . 
A nobler vaunt inspires my rapturous flight: 
I have discovered how to scrub a floor. 


Of old, whene’er I stooped to the attack, 
Fulfilled with zeal to scour my timbers white 
Yet raising but a gloomier shade of black, 
My loved companions were not too polite; 
They seized the brush and cried: “Away, you blight! 
Avaunt, and darken our good hut no more!” 
So once they railed. Now, in my own despite, 
I have discovered how to scrub a floor. 


Aye, though men rate me but a dreary hack 
Whose japes are joyless and whose tropes are 
trite, 
Morose, depraved, incompetent and slack, 
In converse dull and tedious to the sight: 
Though foes may smile, oblivious now of fright, 
To mark my onset in the strenuous war, 
And murmur, “But the man is plainly tight ”— 
| have discovered how to scrub a floor. 


Envoi 


Prince, should you need (and one conceives you 
might) 
A sturdy charman when the strife is o’er 
To clean the palace every Friday night; 
I have discovered how to scrub a floor. 
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Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


O less than half a mile of Winceyette was dispatched by Mr. Punch’s Comforts Fund 

to a town attacked recently by the enemy, and soon willing hands were making it 
into night-wear and shirts. In a short while women and children whose homes and 
everything they possessed had disappeared in a single night-raid were snuggling down 
to bed in warm new things. 


Every day this work goes on, thanks to the kind readers of PUNCH, but it obviously 
cannot continue without increased funds. Apart from civilian necessities there remains 
a constant demand on behalf of all the Services—especially amongst the men whose duty 
lies in exposed situations—for Balaclava helmets, gloves, mittens, woollen waistcoats, and 
the like. If you have helped us with contributions already will you please help us again? 
If this is your first introduction to the Fund will you please become a subscriber? 
Donations will be gratefully acknowledged by Mr. Punch at PUNCH HOSPITAL 
COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Tuesday, April 1Ist.—House of Lords: 


Statement on the Mediterranean 
victory. 
House of Commons: Sunday 


Theatres are turned down. 


Wednesday, April 2nd.—House of Lords: 
Discussion on the use of Scientists in 
the war. 

House of Commons: Debate on the 
employment of man-power. 


Thursday, April 3rd.—House of Com- 
mons: Debate on Food Production. 


Tuesday, April Ist.— Undoubtedly 
it was the date that did it. Members 
of Parliament notoriously share the 
elephantine quality of long memory, 
and the Feast of All Fools was ever 
the time for jest and jape. Which, 
beyond peradventure, accounts for the 
extreme caution of all Members in 
accepting the simplest and most 
straightforward of statements to-day. 

Told that black was black, Members 
of all Parties looked under, over, and 
through the thing to ensure that the 
Minister would have no chance of 
cocking a snook and crying “Yah! 
April Fool—April Fool!” 

Of course the instinct of  self- 
preservation would prevent any 
Minister from taking that rash course. 
However . 

Mr. Huau Datron, Minister of 
tconomic Warfare, explained that we 
did not intend to make April fools of 
ourselves by allowing important 
goods to go into the hands of 
the Germans, even if it meant 
our getting tough with the Vichy 
Government. Asked what we 
were going to do about it, he 
replied that he was in constant 
touch with the Admiralty—a 
remark which even a suspicious 
House regarded as conclusive 
and enow. 

Gunner Sir RicHarD ACLAND, 
proud of his lack of rank in 
a House lined with Generals, 
Wing -Commanders and Cap- 
tains, R.N., looked as if he really 
had found the carefully con- 
cealed apple-pie bed when he 
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this meant the end of potato - peeling 
fatigues, and the look of gloomy scep- 
ticism returned to the Gunner’s face 
when the War Minister did not reply. 





Aw v4 


A CLOSE FINISH 


Mr. Maqnay beats Mr. H. 
with a majority of eight votes. 


Morrison 


A little later, Gunner Sir RicHarp 
produced his own spot of April Fool 
stuff. Captain MarGceEsson had given 
another answer, when the khaki-clad 
warrior rose up and addressed the head 











heard Captain Davip MarcEs- 
son, the War Minister, announce 
that the Army was to be en- 
couraged to cook its potatoes in 
their “jackets.” Clearly potato- 
peeling fatigues had figured 
already in the life of Gunner 
Sir RicHarD, and he seemed 
cautiously unwilling to believe 
that his travail was over. Just 
to make sure, Mr. Epcar GRAN- 
VILLE asked whether, indeed, 





“THE 


PROCEDURE OF A LUNATIC” 


Lord MorrisToNE sees no reason why gas-masks 
should be carried in all circumstances. 
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of the Army thus: ‘That kind of 
answer really will not do at all!” 
The Minister looked slightly dazed— 
and then the House caught sight of the 
little joke Sir Ricuarp had been hiding 
behind the broad shoulders of his 
Chief Whip, Sir Percy Harris. It was 
a wee virgin stripe that adorned the 


upper arm of the Hon. Baronet’s 
battle-blouse. The War Minister 
looked with proper respect at the 


emblem of Lance - Bombardier Sir 
RicHARD’s new-found rank—and was 
silent. 

And to think that we had all thought 
him still a mere gunner! The laugh 
was on us. 

Then Mr. Dossirz, pawky Scots 
railwayman, sprang his own brand of 
All Fools’ joke. It is the custom for 
anyone dissatisfied with an answer to 
threaten to raise a debate later. Mr. 
DossiE thought up a better one: he 
gave notice that “owing to the unsatis- 
factory nature of the question” (his 
own) he would raise it in debate. 
The quip seemed to amuse the House 
more than it did its author. 

Major Lioyp Gerorae, himself a 
confirmed jester, patently suspected 
an unexploded or D.A. joke when 
someone asked why mobile canteens 
had not been left where they were, in a 
blitzed area. So, all cautious-like, he 
retorted that “a mobile canteen left on 
the spot made it an immobile canteen.” 

The House was jerked back to grim 
realities when Mr. HERBERT MorRIson, 
Home Secretary, announced that the 
recent German air attack on 
the Clyde had cost the nation 
1,100 killed and 1,000 seriously 
wounded. The House paid 
tribute to the memory of those 
who had died for their country 
as surely as if they had fallen 
in some foreign field. 

The low rumbling cheer of 
condolence shaded into the 
cheer of hearty approval when 
Mr. CHURCHILL announced that 
he proposed in the near future 
to move a vote of thanks to the 
Navy, Army and Air Force for 
their resounding victories in the 
Middle East. He was doubtful, 
he added drily, if the question 
would be controversial. 

He could not have said the 
same of the Home Secretary’s 
plan to allow theatres and music 
halls to open on Sundays, which 
formed the main business of 
the day. So used are we to the 
acquiescent, all - pull- together - 
for-the-good-of-the-nation atmo- 
sphere that is right and proper 
in most things in war-time, 
that the breath of controversy 
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“T alvays maintain that the Smugglebury stocks are the most comfortable in this county.” 


came as something refreshing, invigor- 
ating, enlivening—and not a little 
surprising. 

Mr. CHURCHILL had allowed a “‘free 
vote” on the subject, out of respect 
for the consciences of Members, but 
even the efficiency of the Government 
Whips’ Office could not have produced a 
more crowded or determined assembly. 

Mr. Tom Maenay, who has a reputa- 
tion as a local preacher, moved the 
rejection of the Government’s plan to 
allow local authorities to permit the 
opening of theatres and music halls on 
Sundays, at the request of the Forces 
or of munition-workers. If Sunday 
theatres were allowed, he said dramatic- 
ally, Britain was in grave danger of 
losing its soul. Sir Francis FREMANTLE 
based his objection to Sabbath theatres 
on the need for more out-of-doors 
pursuits for those who laboured long 
and hard in our war effort. He resisted 
what he called the “Jazzification of the 
British Sunday.” 

Mr. CROWDER saw in the scheme the 
thin end of a wedge, the thick end of 
which included Sunday boxing, all-in 


wrestling, dog-racing, and so on. The 
House should not do what HITLER 
could not—break down our British 
institutions. 

Lieut.-Colonel SANDEMAN ALLEN, as 
a serving soldier, reminded the House 
that we are engaged in a war for 
freedom, which included freedom from 
“sacerdotal dictatorship.” | Narrow- 
minded prejudice was what he called 
the opposition to Sunday theatres, and 
ther, piling heresy on heresy, the 
gallant Colonel expressed the view 
that Monday newspapers (printed on 
Sundays) were not works of necessity 
or mercy and, as such, exempt from 
the general ban on Sabbath labour. 

Mr. ALAN Patrick HERBERT, Inde- 
pendent Member for the University of 
Oxford (a portentous description which 
hides the genial personality of colleague 
A. P. H.), stepped into the ring after 
Colonel Josh WEpDGwoop had expressed 
the view that the troops were fed up 
with “leg shows” and longed for some- 
thing more intellectual, adding that 
Mr. Cocuran’s Young Ladies had 
nothing on (so to speak) the Ladies of 


Captain Marcrsson’s A.T.S. for good 
looks and accomplishments. 

A. P. HERBERT told us that, although 
he represented more Church of England 
clergymen than any other M.P., he had 
not had a single protest from any of 
them. This agitation was plainly the 
work of the “Anti-” societies, who 
wanted to shut the stable of the Good 
Old Sunday horse when that quadruped 
was already well up (or down) the road 
to—wherever it is. In the enthusiasm 
of the moment he spoke of the 
hundreds of men who laboured on a 
Sunday to produce “Monday’s Sunday 
Express.” The joke—was it an accident 
or an APH-orism ?—went over well. 

Surprising creature that he is, the 
man who always fills the House with 
laughter voiced, in a House hushed to 
breathless silence, an eloquent perora- 
tion about the church bells across 
the valleys, silent now but soon to 
summon once more all those who were 
able to return from the fields of war 
back to the sanctity of the British 
Sunday, unimpaired by the fact that 
in the stress of war there had 
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been theatrical shows on that day of 
rest. 

Mr. F. C. Watkins, whose love for 
the drama gave to his speech a ring of 
sincerity, supported the Government’s 
proposal, which Dr. James Lirtie, 
from Ulster, called an “unholy” one. 
Mr. JAMES GRIFFITHS, silver-tongued 
Welsh miners’ leader, pleaded for one 
day that was holy and different from 
the rest, even in the midst of the dust 
and struggle and turmoil and tumult 
of war. 

Mr. Herbert Morrison, ever quick 
to sense the mood of the House, trod 
warily when he wound up the debate, 
offering ample oblation to the objectors 
in the shape of promises that there 
would be no theatres before 1.30 in the 
afternoon on Sundays, and that he 
would ask producers to use discretion 
and restraint in the choice of plays. 

He got on to more debatable ground 
when he said that M.P.s who signed 
questionnaires about Sunday opening 
showed themselves unfit to be M.P.s, 
and urged that his colleagues should 
exercise their own judgment, whatever 
their constituents thought or said. 
This nation should not be ruled by post- 
card, said Mr. Morrison, who then 
quoted BurRKE in his own support. 

But when the division came the 
Minister, A. P.H., Burke and _ all 
were defeated by 144 votes to 136, 
and that was the end of the plan. 
Members shouted and clapped excitedly 
and Ministers and their supporters 
accepted defeat in good spirit. 

Wednesday, April 2nd.—Cheaper, 
faster and better posts for our Forces 
in the Middle East were promised by 
Mr. W. S. Morrison, Postmaster- 
General, to loud cheering. 

There was another round of cheers 
when it was announced that popular 
Sir Ian Fraser, the blind M.P., had 
returned to the Board of the B.B.C., 
with Dr. J. J. Matton, Mr. ARTHUR 
Mann and Lady VioLtetT BonnHAm- 
Carter. A “dictatorship” of which 
M.P.s of all Parties have complained 
thus ends. May it be a precedent soon 
to be followed in wider spheres. 

Sir Ratpa Gtyn said that so 
effective was the Army’s anti-waste 
campaign, swill-collectors were com- 
plaining that there was nothing for 
them. it’s an ill-wind that blows 
everybody good. 

Mr. Scott, complaining of the lack 
of sugar for jam, expressed the view 
that it was a case of jam to-morrow, 
jam yesterday, but never jam to-day. 
Major Liuoyp GrorGcE (professing an 
ignorance of the classics which is not 
his) said he did not know what this 
meant, whereupon Mr. Scort, scandal- 
ized, gave up the unequal struggle. 


Mr. EpGAR GRANVILLE (knowing the 
weakness of the House for secret 
sessions) having secured a promise that 
the vote of thanks to the Forces in 
the Middle East would be debated in 
public, Mr. ATrLEE promptly had the 
doors locked while the House talked 
over future plans for their own sittings. 
The secrecy put all Members in a good 
humour, and the rest of the business 
passed smoothly. 

Thursday, April 3rd—Mr. HERBERT 
Morrison appealed to M.P.s to set a 
good example to the nation by carrying 
their gas-masks always, everywhere. 
He added that he did not propose to 
make it compulsory for the public to 
carry theirs. 

Mr. SToKEs made the novel sugges- 
tion that horse-racing should be 
stopped for six months so as to save 
the horses’ food, and then be resumed. 
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But the Home Secretary was not 
prepared to add this hazard of dead or 
emaciated horses to the many other 
hazards of the already hazardous 
sport, and said it was not proposed to 
smash the valuable industry of British 
horse-breeding. 

Mr. R.vS. Hupson, Minister of 
Agriculture, fell badly from grace again 
by speaking for over an hour and 
making (presumably) some very im- 
portant statements, most of which 
were confided to the Dispatch Box 
through his unfortunate habit of 
burying his head in his papers. 

Mr. Luoyp Grorcer, Father of the 
House, made a welcome reappearance 
after his recent illness, and showed by 
his vigour as star turn of the debate on 
food production that he is very much 


alive to the need for more home-grown 
food. 
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. and drink the juice of six oranges daily.” 
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At the Play 





“No Time For CoMEDY” 
(HAYMARKET) 


Mr. S. N. BEHRMAN’s 
light and sensible comedy 
discusses the dilemma of 
a fashionable American 
dramatist, one Gaylord 
Easterbrook, who finds that 
the world, in all its present 
horror, is too much with him: 
writing his little comedies, 
does he not lay waste his 
powers ! Should he not be- 
come the organ-voice of the 
cosmic pity for the cosmic 
doom? In short, must he 
not pull himself together 
and write a Great Play? 

The duty is obvious, if 
the ability is there. The 
hypothesis is galling. So the 
unhappy Gaylord is brought 
to question his own capaci- 
ties, and what could be 
worse for a successful man 
than self-distrust ? He drifts 
into a mess of maudlin mis- 
anthropy and alcoholic self- 
pity. He becomes raw and 


makes a jest of barbarism and puts a 
gleam of humour and of charm on the 
dull surface of a boor’s behaviour. 
Thus it is the unintentional vice of 
drama to present bad manners as 
good fun. Rudeness on the stage is 
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sympathetically at the kind of fellow 
whom, in actual life, we would itch to 
kick downstairs. Young people who 
frequently attend the theatre may 
gather as many sound maxims as they 
would in school or church: but they will 
also be tempted to go home 
and to be as churlish as 
possible on the ground that 
it is both funny and charm- 
ing—which is not the case. 

Accordingly one may re- 
gard such texts as Mr. 
BEHRMAN’S and such per- 
formances as Mr. Harrt- 
son’s, which make the bear 
with a sore head seem 
excellent company, as a 
dreadful incitement to bad 
manners. But the moral of 
the play’s fable is beyond 
blame, since Gaylord is 
taught that those unfit for 
high tragedy should keep to 
the lower road and that the 
duty of a jester in bitter 
times is to jest as well he may 
and not to bore the public 
with his rash attempts to 
be prophetic and profound. 
This, surely, isa wholesome 
truth and worthy to be re- 
membered by the clowns 


rude, neglects his sensible FRIEND ASSISTS AUTHOR TO HATCH A PLOT. whose war-time conscience 


wife Linda and dallies with 
an Amanda, one of those in- 
sufferable little sillies who 
love to feature themselves 


as the inspiration of the great. His 
wife’s coloured and colourful maid in- 
forms him bluntly that his manners 


are “lousy”: we may regret the 
usage of an adjective always crude 
and now so heavily overworked, but 
the indictment is beyond challenge. 
Furthermore, its use by an employee 
(together with the gaiety of Miss 
ELIzABETH WELCH in presenting 
that young person’s general exuber- 
ance) reminds us that America is 
not only the home of the free but 
the land of the very free-spoken. 
The part of the tetchy Gaylord is 
played by Mr. Rex Harrison with 
great ability and no less charm. 
Therein lies of course the funda- 
mental immorality of the theatre. 
The Puritan who believes that plays 
teach Satan’s doctrine is gravely 
mistaken: our dramatists, from 
SHAKESPEARE to SHAW, and JONSON 
to MauGua, have with few excep- 
tions been severely moral in their 
message. They expose vice and folly 
and excess in general, and counsel 
us to the golden mean of modest and 
considered conduct. But the allure 
of the player does work in just the 
opposite direction; he so often 


Gaylord Easterbrook .......+464.. Mr. Rex Harrison I Il 
Pe Miss Littr PALMER them all. 


frequently refreshing (how well Mr. 
LONSDALE knows it!) and, enthralled 
by a well-graced actor, we sit chuckling 
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Gaylord Easterbrook. . Mr. Rex HARRISON 
Linda Easterbrook . . Miss DiANA WyNYARD 


would make Hamlets of 


The dramatist is brought 
to this prudent reflection 
after he has quarrelled amusingly with 
his actress-wife (Miss Diana WYNYARD) 
and philandered no less entertainingly 
with as fluffy a minx as ever pre- 
tended to a lofty soul (Miss Linu 
PALMER). To square up this triangle 
there is Mr. WALTER FITZGERALD 
as a grave financier who has, 
for undiscoverable reasons, become 
married to a portion of soulful fluff. 
There would be a fifth side too if 
Mr. BEHRMAN had only written a 
decent part for Mr. ARTHUR MAcRAE, 
whose far too brief interventions 
are delightful. 

It isnot a large or important play, 
but it is apt to the moment, and it 
moves to a very neat Third Act and 
admirable ending. And how nice it is 
to have the Haymarket open again, 
to see a new play instead of a revival 
—and that mounted with a glitter 
of pre-war style! The casting is a 
victory in itself. Who that watches 
the pretty poise of Miss WyNYARD 
as the shrewd Linda and the no less 
pretty mischief of Miss PALMER will 
not agree that Mr. Harrison is 
having, as far as company can make 
it, the best of both worlds—and 
naughtily deserving it too? I. B. 
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IS Excellency Herr Matsuoka, 
Fuehrer. 
All right. 
Ribbentrop ? 

Yes, Fuehrer ? 

Have we acquired any new countries 
to-day ? 

No, mein Fuehrer. The Yugo-Slavs 
were scheduled for yesterday, as you 
know. But they have unaccountably 
slipped out of the bag. 

Tiresome. No matter. We shall have 
them in the end. 

Yes, Fuehrer. 

Small thanks to you, you incom- 
parable bungler. 

No, Fuehrer. 

You mean ‘“‘ Yes, Fuehrer.” 

Yes, Fuehrer. 

I’m a little bit worried about this 
blasted Jap. You see, he congratulated 
us yesterday on having the Yugs in the 
bag. This may upset him. 

And to-morrow he visits the Decline 
and Fall. 

The what? Oh, you mean _ poor 
Musso? I’ve told him to send the Fleet 
to sea, and sink a fishing-smack, if he 
can do no more. We must have some- 
thing to show the Jap. 

They say the Duce has made the 
trains run very punctually. 

Who cares? Anyone who has to 
talk to that Dago would much prefer 
the train to be late. 

Well, after all, Fuehrer, we have some- 
thing to show. Ten nations to heel in two 
years—it is not so bad. 

Is it only ten? 

Eleven—counting Austria. 

Then let us count Austria. Where is 
my alphabet? 

On the wall, Fuehrer. 

All right. Show the little rat in. 


One minute. 


His Excellency the Japanese Foreign 
Minister. 

Ah, my dear friend! Delightful of 
you to come and see me again. And 
you find me at a congenial task. I have 
been working at my alphabet. 

Your alphabet, Chancellor ? But is 
that necessary ? 

It is the Alphabet of the Axis. The 
countries we conquer, you and I, 
together, eh? Here’s how it goes: 

A for Austria 

B for Belgium and Bulgaria 

C for Czecho-Slovakia 

D for Denmark 

E for—- 
Kk, of course, is a blank at the 
moment, but I think we know how we 


shall fill it, eh? 


Little Talks 


I cannot tell, Chancellor. You are not 
still thinking of Egypt ? Eire, perhaps ? 

England, your Excellency. England. 
Oh ? 
So we go on: 

F for France 

G for Greece 

H for Holland and Hungary 

I for 


But now we have a few blanks. 
for India—Ireland, perhaps. 
can’t do J at present—— 

Jugoslavia perhaps ? 
Japan ? 

Now, now, Excellency, you mustn’t 
make fun of me. K’s a blank. L’s a 
blank. M’s a blank. N’s for Norway. 
O for Can’t do O. P for Poland. 
Q—nothing. R for Roumania. S— 
blank. 

Switzerland ? 

Oh, come, you know we’d never 
interfere with a peaceful little place 
like that. T—blank. U—blank. V— 
blank. W—blank 

There seems to be quite a number of 
blanks. 

Oh, well, of course we’ve scarcely 
begun. You might tell Musso about 
my alphabet. Tell him if he ever wins 
a battle he can put down T for Tunis. 

I will. Funnily enough, Chancellor, 
I found a British diplomat playing the 
same game the other day. 

Oh, really? What damn cheek! 

I thought it interesting. In fact I 
think I have a copy of-his alphabet on 
me. Yes, here it is. 

I don’t know that I’m frightfully— 

It begins : A for Australia 

Well, who wants Aus 2 

And he added America. 
about the same size. 

B for Britain, Bermuda, Bahamas, 
Bardia 
Shut up! 
C for Canada, Cyprus, Crete, and 
Ceylon 
D for Delhi 
E for Egypt 
F for Fiji, Falkland Islands 
I was interested, by the way, to note how 
widely scattered the places 

Well, go on. 

G for Gibraltar, Guiana, Guinea 

H for Honduras, Hong Kong, 
Harar 

I for India, Ireland, Iceland 

J for Jamaica 

K for Kenyaand, by the way, Keren 

L, for Labuan and the Laccadives— 

What are they? 

Islands. 

M for Malta, Mauritius, Maldives, 
Malaya 





I is 


J—I 


Jerusalem ? 














Which is 
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N for Nigeria, 
Nova Scotia 
O for Ontario—— 
That’s cheating. 
Canada already. 
All right. O for Orkneys. 
P for Palestine 
Q for Queensland, Quebec 
R for Rhodesia 
S for Straits Settlements, Singa- 
pore, Shanghai, St. Helena, 
Seychelles, Sidi Barrani 
Here! Stop it! 
T for Tasmania, Trinidad, Tan- 
ganyika 
U for Union of South Africa 
Hey ? 
Well then, Uganda 
V for Victoria, Vancouver 
W for 
What is W? 
W for Windward Islands 
X for Xalanga 
Hey! Where the deuce is that ? 
In South Africa, of course. 
Y for Yukon, and 
Z for Zealand (New). 
So you see, Chancellor, there are no 
blanks at all. 
I don’t think that’s very funny. 
Don’t tell Musso. He might give them 
some more. A. P. H. 


Newfoundland, 


You’ve had 











° ° 


Threnody 


O* altar cold ’mid ashes grey 
The rusting tongs lie red. 

No votive meats are here to-day, 
The white-robed priest has fled. 
No grey-blue incense smoke can rise, 
No sizzling fat go splut ! 

Far otherwise we sacrifice; 
In short, the Grill is shut. 


° ° 


“Mr. Dand said the Government’s new 
training scheme was a positive educational 
effort to attempt to try to fill an educational 
gap .. .”"—Dundee Paper. 


But perhaps a trifle more tentative 
than positive. 


° ° 


“No man could ostensibly shun publicity 
more than Montagu Norman. He will not 
be interviewed, he will not be photographed, 
he will have nothing to do with the lime- 
light. The other is Greta Garbo. 

His approach to banking was wrought 
through the army, and at one time it looked 
almost as though soldering would become 
his profession.” —Manchester Paper. 


Which is more than you could say of 
Miss Garbo. 
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“ Marked habsence o’ dustbin-lids, ’Fnry.’ 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


Half a Dozen of the Other 

THE spectacle of three or four vultures waiting to dis- 
member a hopefully moribund tramp is not much prettier 
than that of the European Powers who supervised what were 
supposed to be—but oddly enough were not—the last 
moments of Abyssinia. The climax of Mr. CHRISTOPHER 
Houis’s Italy in Africa (HAMILTON, 10/6)—which recon- 
structs this picture in detail—leaves the Italians in possession 
with notice to quit. But this climax is preceded by an 
admirably lucid account of Italy’s colonial problem (real 
and imaginary), of the means she took to solve it and of the 
rebuffs she encountered on the way. Naturally our friend 
while Free Trade rendered our command of the sea useful 
to her, Italy, like Switzerland and Sweden, was better off 
before 1914, enjoying other people’s colonies without the 
gory and expensive business of maintaining her own. 
Why she expected to penetrate Tunis; how she acquired 
Libya, Italian Somaliland and Eritrea; why we handed 
out Jubaland (and the French practically nothing) — 
these, and the ins and outs of the Abyssinian adventure 
are described and explained with justice and animation 
and with a sound admixture of sardonic contempt for 
European post-war diplomacy. 





The Land 

One critic has described’ Mr. Cricoton PorTEOUS as 
seeming to be “the only honest-to-God farm worker who 
writes not just books but very good books.” It. is easy to 
go further, when one remembers the spate of novels that 
so well deserved the “Cold Comfort” they earned, and say 
he is one of the few who are qualified to write about the land 
at all. His first novel, The Cottage (MICHAEL JOSEPH, 8/-), is 
a tale of country folk and weather at a time when those 
small farmers, who were also business men, wore silk hats 
when they went “on Change” at Manchester. The family 
life and town relations of one of these half-and-halfers make 
the plot, while the substance of the book is formed by 
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thunder-storms, floods, the death of a horse, the pull of the 
land and the answering jerky tugs of the city. Mr. CricHTon 
PorTEoUuS writes cleanly and directly, never irritates by the 
use of too much vernacular in conversation, but admits 
instead an occasional telling local phrase to its right place 
in the English language. 


Men Alive 


“Tf thou hast a woe, tell it not to the weakling, tell it 
to thy saddle-bow, and ride singing forth.” JoHN BucHaNn 
took this Proverb of Alfred as text for his book, Sick Heart 
River (HODDER AND StouGHTon, 8/3), which is as good a 
sermon to lift the downhearted as has ever been given in the 
form of a novel. When Sir Edward Leithen, a former British 
Attorney-General, received his notice of death from a 
specialist, ‘“his memory sprawled over places he had seen” 
and he decided to go to Quebec to make his soul and to 
“die standing.” One journey led to another in quest of a 
famous French-Canadian who, in a mood of mental sickness, 
had suddenly left his wife and important office in New York; 
and was “wanted” by American people because of his 
genius over international affairs. The tale that follows of 
two white men, their half-breed guides and some “Hare 
Indians,” their fight with and against Nature in a lonely 
place is soul-stirring in more than one way and makes as 
brave a book as the late Governor of Canada ever gave us. 


The Young Armenian 


All the stories in My Name is Aram (FABER, 7/6) 
are told by Aram Garoghlanian, and ‘“‘since the same 
characters reappear,” says the publisher’s note, “the book 
almost achieves the unity of a novel.” Not quite; for these 
are stories by Mr. WiLitAmM Saroyan, such as have been 
delighting his admirers since The Daring Young Man on the 
Flying Trapeze appeared in 1935, and a similar book might 
have been put together at any time from the tales he has 
told in the first person. Here are fourteen episodes in the 
life of the boy Aram, between the ages of seven and 
seventeen, when he was living in Fresno, California. All 





‘The News to-night is frightfully cood!” 
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Officer (to Sentry on fire-step in the trenches). “ ANYTHING TO REPORT, SENTRY?” 
7] Pp 


Sentry (who has been gazing steadily at wire entanglements). “ ALL QuIET, SiR, EXCEPT THEM POSTS OUT THERE. 


*EM LONG ENOUGH THEY START FORMING FOURS.” 


[er | watcH 


G. D. Armour, April 12th, 1916 


are cheerful and entertaining and sometimes, when the 
author allows his fancy to lead him for a little into wild 
exaggeration, very funny; all are strongly individual, 
typical ‘‘Saroyans,” written with a smooth and satisfying 
skill in the use of words. Some are about school, under 
earnest women teachers, as some Saroyans in every collection 
have been; some concern bizarre characters (e.g., ‘‘ Loco- 
motive 38, the Ojibway’’)—though the effect of the story 
itself may be to convey some general conclusion about 
civilization; some are simply about the delights of extreme 
youth. This in essence is an amusing book about a happy 
childhood; with more depth, more “bite,” much more 
unfamiliar detail and much less conscious ‘“‘charm” than 
that designation would usually imply. 





Murder in the Family 


A supposed murder with the strongest possible motive on 
the part of the supposed murderer, a perfect alibi to ensure 


his acquittal in the power of his worst enemy to publish 
or withhold—these are the sufficiently thrilling mainstay 
of There’s Always Tomorrow (FaBeER, 7/6). The book’s 
climax, the trial, takes place just before the war. Did 
Nigel Ross really shoot Gordon Ross, who had filched his 
predestined bride? Did Dick Kenyon really see Nigel out of 
Gordon’s range before the shot rang out; and if so, was he 
prepared (in view of their mutual past) to swear to it? 
Miss ANNE MEREDITH keeps you waiting till six months 
after the trial, when a chance meeting of most of its lay 
personnel discovers the final clues. Incidentaliy (one 
suspects this author of an otherwise unmarketable surplus 
of good sense and imagination) she manages to work in 
some really good domestic dialogue, placing her profounder 
observations in the mouths of such staid and monochromatic 
characters as Anna the old servant, and David Harding the 
colourful Rosses’ prosaic brother-in-law. They are not 
allowed to hold up the action; but they do provide the 
story with a certain distinction. 
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“Yes, Mein Herr, this would be Bremen Junction.” 


OR some time now our equip- 

ment has included a long blue- 

bladed piece of cutlery. Its 
cutting-edge, as Mr. Benn the butcher 
was quick to discern, is nothing to 
write home about; but that, so to 
speak, is not the point. 

Official communications for some 
reason call this weapon a “side-arm,” 
but to many of us it appears indis- 
tinguishable from a bayonet. It was 
indeed referred to us as such by our 
visiting Sergeant Major in his very last 
talk to us, when we were schooled in 
“whipping ‘em out and whopping ’em 
on,” but owing to an unfortunate 
contretemps were taken no farther 
along the road to gory glory. 

Sadly, it must be recorded that our 
bayonets were instrumental in losing 
our Sergeant Major for us. His 
demonstration took place in the school 
yard, and there was present no less a 
personage than the Company Com- 
mander himself. Now, Company 


Men of Steel 


Commanders are busy men, especially 
on Sunday mornings, and this no doubt 
explains why ours was trying to kill 
two birds with one stone by studying 
not only the lecturer, but the lecturees ; 
not having brought a notebook with 
him it was understandable then, that 
when some point about our behaviour 
or appearance seemed to him not all 
it might be he should decide to take it 
up with the Sergeant Major there and 
then. He had perhaps had scant 
experience of Sergeant Majors; or 
possibly our lecturer had had scant 
experience of Company Commanders; 
at any rate, when he (our Company 
Commander) had _ interrupted the 
Sergeant Major in his discourse (a) to 
point out that one of us had his 
haversack over the wrong shoulder, 
(b) to inquire whether our badges were 
fastened on with stitches or safety- 
pins, and (c) to suggest that the yellow 
gloves affected by a member of “D” 
Section might offer a tempting target 


Home Guard Goings-On 


on a moonlight night, the Sergeant 
Major was seen to be struggling with a 
powerful emotion; this got the upper 
hand when his attention was finally 
drawn, in a gentle but resounding 
voice, to two unfastened buttons on 
his own tunic; he dropped the 
bayonet in a puddle, trod on it heavily, 
and dismissed the parade. Then he 
saluted a point three inches above our 
Company Commander’s head and 
marched smartly away, never to 
return. 

A week or two later, when our 
Company Commander also had severed 
his connection with us, as Company 
Commanders will, we tried to lure our 
instructor back again. We sent a 
deputation, but he only looked 
bayonets at it and shook his head. It 
was plain that the association of ideas 
would have been unendurable. 

So we began to cast about in our 
minds for a means of furthering our 
education. To stick a bayonet in the 
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end of a rifle is one thing: to stick it in 
something else is another. At last our 
spies came to us with news of a certain 
Sergeant stationed with a lonely 
searchlight unit: it appeared that he 
would welcome a little entertainment 
in the long dark evenings, so we rode 
out to see him the following week, 
round about alert-time, our side-arms 
by our sides. 

We found him awaiting us in a bleak 
and under-furnished hut—and not 
alone. Another Sergeant was with him. 
The pair of them laid end to end would 
only have made about one and a half 
standard-size sergeants, for one was 
so tall that Mr. Benn was practically 
dwarfed, while the other had to direct 
his head upwards at an angle of forty- 
five degrees to return the ‘Good 
evening” of little Mr. King. It may 
have been this unusually pleasing state 
of affairs that led Mr. King to strike up 
a friendship with the small Sergeant; 
or it may have been that at the cost of 
a cigarette and a kind word he hoped 
to ingratiate himself, and thus ensure 
that his shortcomings with the bayonet 
would be overlooked. If this was the 
case, he soon found himself to be 
barking up the wrong tree, for his 
gnome-like friend was only present in 
the capacity of stooge, Aunt Sally, 
or impersonator-of-the-enemy : his 
gigantic colleague was, we learned, the 
man to watch and listen to. 

Our instructor, though considerably 
above his pupils’ average height, was 
considerably below their average age. 
Sensible of this, and being pleasantly 
free from airs of any kind, he began by 
saying diffidently that he expected 
many of us knew more about the 
bayonet than he did. A reminiscent 
“Ah-h-h!” from Volunteer Walker, 
“C” Section’s gnarled veteran, was the 
only comment on this, and happily the 
rest of us were spared the temptation 
of acting a lie; for after this diffident 
overture the Sergeant twitched Mr. 
Curtis’s rifle from his hand as if it had 
been a fountain-pen and launched into 
his subject matter without further 
delay. 

Unarmed and lounging, this giant in 
khaki had seized our attention from the 
start. Now he riveted it. The bayonet 
from the nearest scabbard on his left 
was flashed out and flicked on to the 
end of Mr. Curtis’s rifle in an instant. 
A second later he had issued and 
executed the “On guard” command 
and was standing before and above us, 
as reassuring and unshakeable as the 
Statue of Liberty. Half a second after 
that he was lounging again. “That,” 
he explained, “is the ‘On guard’ 
position.” We nodded, and tried to see 
ourselves doing it. One or two of us 
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caught the eye of Volunteer Walker. 
He nodded also, with an appreciative 
light in his eye. 

The address then proceeded. Both 
the text and the illustrations were 
whirled at us throughout with such 
rapidity that while our minds bounded 
clumsily onwards in an attempt to 
absorb the last remark but three, our 
eyes were watching for the moment 
when, it seemed, the man must twiddle 
the rifle round on his finger by the 
trigger-guard, like the check-shirted 
characters in Western _ pictures. 
Certainly the thing seemed no bigger 
than a six-shooter in his tremendous 
hands, and when it whipped through 
the air with a whirring noise we began 
to think of some way to slip on our 
steel helmets unostentatiously, against 
the time when it should fly from his 
grasp and bowl us over like ninepins. 

He had a great theatrical sense, this 
Sergeant. He was not so much an 
Ainley, a Tearle, a Hardwicke, as a 
Ruth Draper. Such was his skill at 
portraying British cold steel in action 
that before ten minutes had passed we 
saw the wooden floor of our lecture- 
hall strewn with gasping and_per- 
forated members of the opposition, 
disarmed, dismayed and—other “dis’s.” 
In the conjuring up of this encouraging 
vision the subsidiary réle played by the 
small Sergeant should receive notice. 
The cue for his entrance was a muttered 
aside—“Okay, Joe,” and upon this 
he came and stood a yard from the 
leading man’s bayonet. 

We then witnessed a thrilling per- 
formance. Assuming a mien of 
alarming ferocity the tall Sergeant 
leapt forward with a “long point,” 
followed with a “short point,” leapt 
onwards with a “jab,” a “ butt-stroke,” 
a “slash” and another butt-stroke. At 
some point of the advance he also 
stamped on his adversary’s face, but 
this, we gathered, didn’t really count. 
When it was over, at any rate, he only 
claimed six certainly destroyed, though 
we felt that there would have been 
others unlikely to return to their base. 
It was the small Sergeant, of course, 
who was taking all this punishment. 
His task was to represent half a dozen 
ill-starred opponents advancing in 
single file, and it will be appreciated 
that the feat called for great delicacy 
of footwork, not only to step sharply 
to one side to avoid losing his ears, nose 
or scalp, but also to step backwards 
ready to impersonate the next victim. 
Throughout, he was utterly impassive 
and spoke no word. Even during his 
sixth characterization, when, knowing 
the scene to be at an end, he lay on the 
floor placidly as the blade whizzed into 
the boards beside his left cheek, he 
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made no comment, not even suggesting 
that his vanquisher ought to take on 
somebody his own size. Some of us 
were, at this time, toying with the idea 
of trying to borrow him for a little 
practice on our own account when we 
were sufficiently far advanced. 

“Okay, Joe,” said the aggressor, 
wiping first his brow and then his 
bayonet (probably in the order laid 
down in regulations), and the enemy 
rose and retired dispassionately to his 
corner. 

Inviting us to agree with him that 
bayonet-fighting was the simplest 
thing in the world, our instructor now 
suggested that we should prove this by 
trying it for ourselves. We braced our- 
selves and avoided each other’s eye; 
one or two of the more eager ones made 
as if to fix bayonets, but he held up an 
enjoining hand. ‘TI wouldn’t,” he said 
—‘‘just use your imagination.” And 
the rest of us sighed in concerted 
relief; we were lined up down either 
side of the hut, and even with nothing 
more penetrating than a blunt muzzle 
waiting to fly at us we felt the situation 
uncomfortable enough. 

“On—guard !” 

We slapped our left feet forward, 
hurled up our rifles, most of us 
managing to catch them in the other 
hand. (An exception was little Mr. 
King. He hit on the ingenious idea of 
dropping his rifle and taking so long to 
recover it that the battle had ceased to 
surge about him by the time he was 
ready to take part in it.) We stood for 
a moment trembling slightly—no doubt 
from excitement—and then, at the 
word of command, the building shud- 
dered from the shock of our advancing 
feet and the air was filled with flailing 
rifles and leaping men. We had got as 
far as the first butt-stroke before we 
realized that something was happening 
that had not figured in the syllabus— 
something that froze us in our tracks, 
butts poised to dispose of our fourth 
victim, but unable to deal the blow. 

Above the din there had risen a 
hideous cry. 

It might have been the squealing 
of phantom swine, fearing for their 
phantom necks; the death-gurgle of a 
whole family of hyenas; the demoniac 
shriek of an earth-bound spirit, or the 
caterwauling of a giant cat yielding up 
its ninth life to the devil. Any of these 
things, and many more unthinkable 
things, it could have been. Actually it 
was nothing more than the war-cry 
of Volunteer Walker. Bounding across 
the floor to the accompaniment of 
this piece of self-encouragement and 
mortally wounding a board in the 
opposite wall by driving his rifle 
through a knot-hole, this seasoned 
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campaigner now fell silent and became 
suddenly conscious of the white faces 
and bulging eyes surrounding him. He 
appeared to be embarrassed, and fell 
to scratching a speck of rust from his 
trigger-guard with a horny finger-nail. 

The tall Sergeant took out a hand- 
kerchief and wiped the back of his neck 
before breaking the silence. 

“Yes,” he said. His voice was not 
wholly under control. “Perhaps I 
should have mentioned about setting 
up a bit of a shout during the Charge; 
but it seems you'll be able to get some 
tuition on that nearer home. What 
about a pint, Joe?” 

“T’ll say,” said Joe, and the pair of 
them made a painstakingly unhurried 
exit, noting Volunteer Walker’s posi- 
tion and passing by on the other side. 
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Jam 


UR Company, having received 
four months’ training, was 
moving to another part of the 

country. Nobody knew where we were 
going, but that we were definitely 
going was beyond doubt, because by 
Sunday afternoon we were to have 
packed our kit-bags and deposited 
them, clearly labelled, in Hut 28. 
Private Conkleshill was looking 
worried, and the reason for his worry 
was jam. The Army provides jam in 
reasonable quantities, but it is the 
proud privilege of the British soldier 
to supplement his ration from a 
private pot, or pots, and of these pots 
Conkleshill, though not a greedy man, 
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had seven. He happened to mention 
in his first letter home that most of the 
other soldiers were blessed with private 
pots of jam, and the letter was passed 
round the family with astonishingly 
good results. 

Aunt Emily sent rhubarb, Uncle 
Peter sent damson, Cousin Rachel sent 
quince, and other offerings included 
raspberry, strawberry and plum. From 
Uncle Andrew in Edinburgh there even 
came a large jar of vintage marmalade. 

Private Conkleshill ranged the pots 
in a neat row at the back of his locker, 
and dipped into them from time to 
time. Instead of working his way 
systematically from one end of the line 
to the other, he just took what particu- 
lar flavour he fancied at the moment. 
Even with occasional donations to 
intimate friends the pots lasted well, 
and at the end of the four months they 
were mostly far from empty. 

Until the time came to pack all 
his belongings in his kit-bag, Private 
Conkleshill had regarded his squad of 
jam with quiet pride, but as he started 
to clear his locker for the removal he 
realized that the jam had suddenly 
turned from an asset to a liability. 

Then he smiled to himself. 

“Bless me,” he said, ‘“‘of course! I 
will sell the jam. Last week Gilbody 
made me a firm offer of ninepence for 
the strawberry, and Duval will certainly 
snap up the marmalade at a shilling.” 

He approached Duval and Gilbody 
and many others, but they merely 
laughed. 

“Tt doesn’t matter how carefully 
you pack jam in a kit-bag,” an old 
sweat explained, “it always gets 
broken and spreads itself over your 
best B.D.” 
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Conkleshill tried to give the jam 
away, but nobody would have it. He 
took all seven jars to the breakfast- 
table on the final morning, and told 
everybody present that they could help 
themselves, but nobody accepted the 
offer, because they were all finishing up 
jam of their own, except one man who 
was economically finishing up a jar of 
mustard pickles with his boiled cod. 

Then Conkleshill took them round 
to the rubbish dump, only to be 
severely reprimanded by the Orderly 
Corporal for throwing away good food. 
He took the jars back to the hut and 
put them in an empty locker. 

Presently the Orderly Corporal came 
in. He was a new man, and he was 
distributing kit-bags. During our 
training we used old, anzmic- looking 
bags, but now that we were going out 
as a service company these were to be 
replaced. 

“Shout your names as I pass your 
locker,” said the Orderly Corporal. 

‘Private Murphy,” said the first 
man, and the Orderly Corporal dropped 
a kit-bag at his feet and wrote down 
the name. “Private Thornton, Private 
Caswell, Private Conkleshill ...” Then, 


as he came to the next locker, in front 


of which nobody stood, he paused. 
“What is this one?” he said. 
“Private Jam,” said Conkleshill. 
So his squad of jam, wrapped in all 
the spare packing he could find, 
travelled with the Company in a special 
kit-bag of its own. At Company 
Office there is supposed to have been a 
certain amount of confusion about the 
new recruit, but, as Private Conkleshill 
philosophically remarks, we all have 
our troubles and in time of war must 
accept them with a stiff upper lip. 
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